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isolated position to which English history offers no
parallel lies in the nature of the crisis that confronted
its authors. The Union was breaking up; the Articles
of Confederation that had just sufficed to cany it
through the war with Britain were visibly failing to
maintain it; political dissolution was impending, with
symptoms of economic crisis and even a threat of
social chaos. If the United States as a political entity
was to survive, the terms on which its components
v/ere to live with one another had to be defined, and
cfefinition meant both a surrender of sovereignty to
a new central government and a confirmation of sov-
ereignty to the participating States. The issue of
sovereignty is always so vital that once raised it must
be finally determined. In England it has been from
first to last an issue between the Crown and its sub-
jects, presenting itself under a variety of forms, judi-
cial, financial and religious as well as political, and
calling for piecemeal settlement under each of its
aspects as they became prominent. But in the United
States it arose, as it had not done and could not do in
England, in terms of disputes between States, each of
which claimed absolute sovereignty in its area. Its
form was thus constitutional in the highest and fullest
sense of the word, and its settlement called for the
erection of a federal structure to serve as a framework
or container for all forms of American public life.
This was what the Constitution, working of necessity
along English lines but going, again of necessity, far
beyond English precedents and discarding English
practice, was successful in providing.